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Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(a)r\n. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 2: tutor, coach. 


In a competitive world, you need good advice. Who better to provide you with guidance 
on career goals or graduate studies than alumni—women and men who have taken just 
those kinds of decisions? 


The Mentor Program matches students and graduates with alumni volunteers who, 
through their professional and personal experience, provide practical advice on the 
realities of the workplace. 
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“I think if students 
meet their mentor(s) 
at the beginning of 
their studies, they can 
use the practical 
advice given on what 
program to choose or 
what courses to take in 
order to find a job 
more easily." 


- Ibrahimi , MA 
Engineering 


“Helped me to focus on 
my career goals." 


- Andrea , 2nd year 
Art Education 


“This program is a very 
good opportunity for 
students to begin 
networking and to know 
what to expect when 
they enter the job 


: “This is an excellent 
market. 
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Consult the Alumni homepage @ http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 


Click on Career Corner to access the Mentor Program. 
Browse through the Mentor profiles. 
Contact Mentor(s) via e-mail if you wish. 


For more information, contact: Maria Ponte 
Tel.: (514) 848-3825 E-mail: mponte@coral.concordia.ca 
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Letter from 
the Editor 


"ve learned some important lessons in my life. Unfortunately, I had to do some 
| pretty stupid things to learn them. One of the stupidest things I’ve ever done also 
taught me two of my biggest lessons. 


The most obvious lesson, as you will see, is to stay away from train trestles. The other 
lesson may surprise you. 


I decided, very early one Sunday morning, to take a short cut with my dog, Ben, across a train trestle. It was a frosty morn- 
ing in late fall and I thought that if I took this shortcut we could save about 15 minutes of walking on city streets and get to 
the open fields on the other side that much quicker. I know, but it seemed like a good idea at the time. 


I didn’t realize how slippery the trestle was until it was too late. Ben went ahead of me and almost as soon as he started across 
he slipped and fell between the open trestles. He scrambled to keep from falling and I lunged at him and managed to grab 
hold of his neck and front paws before he fell right through. The rest of him, which is to say most of his 75 plus pounds, was 
dangling 100 feet above the tracks and gravel below. I was sprawled across the tracks hanging on to him for dear life, but I 
couldn’t pull him out. To make matters worse, it was so slippery on that trestle that I couldn’t get a proper footing when I 
tried to stand up. He had fallen through the second and third opening on the trestle, close enough to solid ground to reach 
him, but not close enough to get a good grip and proper leverage to pull him out. I somehow managed to get to my feet but 
I couldn’t stand up properly on the slippery tracks. I had to lean forward to hang on to him. I looked around frantically for 
help. There wasn’t any. I kept thinking that not only couldn’t I pull him up and out, I couldn’t hang on to him much longer. 
He was just too heavy. In one horrifying moment I knew he was going to die. 


It was then that something strange happened. I suddenly knew I couldn’t, wouldn’t, let him die. I was going to get him out 
of there. And I did. 


If you glance over at my picture you can probably tell that I am not a member of the arm wrestling team. Yet somehow I 
managed to lift a 75 pound dog straight up from between the trestles and swing him over to safety. And I did this bent over 
at the waist using only the strength of my arms. I have trouble with a 40 pound bag of dog food, and I use my legs and back 
to lift those things. How did I do it? 


A combination of adrenaline and sheer willpower, obviously, but the thing that really saved Ben’s life that morning was my 
“I won’t let him die” attitude. I said I learned two lessons that day. The first lesson is obvious—stay off train trestles. The 
second was less obvious—that what I think affects what I can do. I am convinced that my change in thinking gave me the 
strength I needed—a strength I never knew I had. 


There have been lots of stories about people who find super human strength in dangerous or life-threatening situations. 
Mothers who lift a bus to save a trapped child—people who dig for hours with their bare hands to save loved ones buried in 
avalanches or mudslides. I’ll bet most of them never knew they had it in them until they needed it. It’s dramatic stuff. But 
there are just as many stories about people we never hear about, people who approach every situation with an “I can do this” 
attitude. People who keep trying despite overwhelming odds. You'll read about some of them in this issue. The trait they all 
share in common is their attitude. I hope you find their stories and accomplishments as inspiring as I did. 


Finally, you may be wondering about our cover shot. Well, the woman is Anita Grace, who won last year’s Susan Carson 
Award for Journalism and who has written two articles for this issue. She was an obvious choice for our cover. Not only does 
she write extremely well, she also approaches everything with an “attitude” that we can all learn from. Read her stories and 
you will see what I mean. You also may be wondering how on earth we managed to get a couch and table into the middle of 
the sports field at Loyola for that shot. I’m not telling, but trust me on this, I sure didn’t carry that couch. It’s way too heavy. 
I will say this though—almost anything is possible if you have the right attitude. 


Jocelyne Cottier, Editor 
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by Howard Bokser © 


MBA), all completed by the time I was 28. That means 
that either I was a glutton for punishment or that I didn’t 
ever want to grow up and enteur the proverbial “real 


| have three university degrees” (two bachelors and an 


world.” Probably both. 


TI did pick up some knowledge along the way to those 
degrees, of course. Possibly the single most significant 
thing I learned was that how well I did in a course was 
directly correlated to my own attitude, that is, my own 
expectation of how well I thought I should do. To put it into 
quantifiable terms, if I aimed for a 75 or 80 in a course, I 
might get a 70. If the course was difficult, I'd be lucky to 
pass (which I always did, but sometimes just barely). 
However, at the age of 25 or so, it dawned on me that if I 
tried to get 100, that if I put in the extra effort and attempt- 
ed to understand everything that we were being taught, my 
marks would “miraculously” be better. No more 65s or 70s; 
instead, 85s or 90s. It wasn’t that I was any smarter, it’s just 


oot! 


Barbara Black is the 
Editor of Concordia's 
Thursday Report. 


REY 


that my attitude was 
different. I'd also 
get much more out 
of the course 
Which is. the 
whole point. This 
sounds _ terribly 
obvious, but it 
took me 25 years to 
figure out. I just 
wish I had realized 
the fact sooner, like in 
high school. Better late 
than never, though. The con- 

cept of having the right attitude works i in the working es 
too. If I’m satisfied with less than a “100” in my work, guar- 
anteed the results will be less than perfect—which could be 
very costly in many ways, including actual dollars and 
cents. So learn the lesson now—while it’s still free. 


Howard Bokser is the — 


e Editor ofthe 
Concordia Alumni - 
| Magazine. 


photograph by Christpher Alleyne 
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by Barbara Black 


university students experience an absolute downpour, 

especially in their love life. When I was in my third year, 
I was cruelly dumped by my boyfriend. I was heartbroken, 
but somewhere in the back of my barely functioning mind, 
I realized that I had a choice. I could wallow in self-pity, or. 
I could vent my white-hot anger on my books. I plunged 
into my studies as never before. By the end of the year, I 
had racked up more than $2,500 in scholarships and prizes. 
After a decent period of mourning, my social life picked up 
again, too. It may sound heartless, but it’s not. The best 
revenge really is doing well.,4 


nto each life, some rain must fall. Unfortunately, a lot of 
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Power 
_ of Healthy 
Thinking 


by Owen Moran 


tool! It has been reported that people who think they 

are going to win the lottery actually win the lottery 
more often than people who don’t think they will win. Also, 
some physicians in Japan keep a potentially fatal diagnosis 
from their patient at the family’s request in order to help the 
patient maintain a positive attitude, which is believed to 
help them through their illness. To some, all this may sound 
a little far-fetched; but for others the powers of positive 
thinking make absolute sense. 

So how is it that people who think they will win the lot- 
tery actually win it more than those who don’t? One reason 
could be that how we think is connected to what we do. If 
someone believes they will win the lottery, they will be 
more likely to buy a lottery ticket and, hence, have a greater 
chance to win. 

Positive thinking can benefit many areas of your life, 
including your physical and mental health. Here are a few 
ways in which you can incorporate positive thinking into 
your life. 


Pra thinking (a positive attitude) is a powerful 


Look on the bright side 

One strategy to increase positive thinking is to look for 
and anticipate the best outcomes to situations. Too often we 
look at our situation and entertain the idea of the worst thing 
that could happen; or even worse, we assume that the worst 
will happen. This type of thinking can lead to a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy: Anticipate the worst and you shall receive the 
worst. You may even inadvertently undermine efforts to 
achieve the best possible outcome in order to prove that you 
were right in anticipating the worst. When you catch your- 
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self thinking of the worst (or a negative) outcome, STOP 
and redirect your energy to focus on the best (or a more pos- 
itive) outcome. 


Talk the talk 

Use positive language in your day-to-day communica- 
tions. We use negative words much too often. Some have 
estimated that the focus of our conversations can be up to 
85% negative. Replacing negative words with positive ones 
is not an easy thing to do; but making small changes over 
time can make a big difference. Some of the most common 
negative words we use are don’t, can’t, won’t, shouldn’t, 
couldn’t, wouldn’t, and no. Try not to use these words. 
Replace them with positive words or rephrase sentences to 
avoid them. The information in the box below can help you 
with this. 


Count your blessings 

In a society fueled by consumerism and economics, it is 
not surprising that material possessions are important. As 
we accumulate things we continue to want more. We are 
never happy with what we have and this way of thinking 
permeates into other areas of our lives. We want to be thin- 
ner, smarter, funnier, more popular.... This is a form of neg- 
ative thinking because we focus on what we don’t have 
rather than what we do have. The next time you find your- 
self wanting more, sit back and take stock of what you have. 
You might even discover that you have too much! 4 


Moving from Negative 
to Positive Language 


¢ Sometimes this is as simple as removing the neg- 
ative words, or words with negative connotations. 
For example: “I don’t think I can” becomes “I 
think I can (probably can, might be able to, etc.) 
Sometimes this means not talking about the nega- 
tive but focusing on the positive. Instead of saying 
“T don’t like...,” talk about what you do like. 
At other times rephrasing is necessary. This may 
take some creativity. Instead of saying “I don’t 
want to...,” rephrase it to say “I would rather...” 
or “I prefer to....” 


Try to rephrase these: 
“I watched a horrible movie last night” 


“ 


“T can’t stand your new friend” 


“c 


Get 
Out 
” What 
You Put In 


by Steve Clark 


inspiration and 90% perspiration—or something like 

that. I agree, but I would argue that attitude is also an 
important part of the recipe. Basically, we get out what we 
put in. If we begin an endeavor full of pessimism and neg- 
ative ‘vibes,’ we aren’t likely to do as well as if we have a 
positive outlook. Often, the atmosphere created by those 
around us affects how we perceive a certain situation, and 
ultimately, how we perform. A positive climate facilitates 
success; however, the reverse is also true, especially when 


S omeone once said that the formula for success is 10% 


_one is young and impressions are easily made. 


My homeroom teacher told 
me in no uncertain terms that 
| wasn’t cut out for university, 
“or any other institution of 
higher learning, so don’t 

even bother.” So | didn’t. 


To illustrate the above, when I was in the ninth grade, my 
homeroom teacher told me in no uncertain terms that I was- 
n’t cut out for university “or any other institution of higher 
learning, so don’t even bother.” So I didn’t, for a very long 
time. Since I apparently lacked the requisite ‘grey matter,’ I 
omitted university from my list of long-term goals and sim- 
ply concentrated on graduating from high school. From 
there, I drifted from job to job, basically putting in time 
until the day opportunity would miraculously come knock- 
ing, and I would be freed from the shackles of minimum 


wage employment. Of course, that day never came. The 
years passed, and I suddenly found myself watching my 
friends, and then my friends’ younger siblings, graduate 
with BA’s and BSc’s, full of optimism and hope for the 
future. Some of them even had jobs waiting for them upon 
graduation. And they would be doing what they loved 
doing, for a great deal more than minimum wage. Imagine 
that. So, I began re-evaluating my circumstances. If these 
young kids could do it, why couldn’t I? Cautiously, I 
entered the world of academia, one carefully chosen course 
at a time. When I didn’t fall flat on my face, I had one of 
those ‘Aha!’ moments that people talk about. I realized that 
not only could I hold my own in an academic environment, 
I actually enjoyed the student role. Thus, it was with a 
measured amount of confidence that I began what has 
turned out to be a satisfying career at Concordia as a full- 
time student in the Mature Entry Program. 

From the very beginning, I had the foresight to rely on 
the Center for Mature Students as a ‘safe base’ from which 
to plan my courses, and, essentially, my future. The warm 
welcome I received on my first visit set the pace for the next 
four-and-a-half years, and I eventually regained the confi- 
dence in myself and my abilities that had been lost so many 
years before. As I near the end of my programme, I look 
back on the support that I have received from the staff at the 
center, and it is clear that they are largely responsible for 
bringing me to this place, and fostering in me both self- 
esteem and a positive attitude that I will take with me as I 
continue my studies, traveling the road almost not taken. 
Of note, Steve Clark will be completing his Bachelor of Arts 
degree, major Child Studies, minor Human Relations—With 
Distinction—in the Spring of 2000. We wish him all the best in 
his future endeavors. Congratulations, Steve, you did it! 

Brigeen, Nelly and Anne-Marie, 


The Centre for Mature Students 


Locations: 

Concordia maintains a Centre for Mature Students 
with facilities on both campuses. Facilities include a 
quiet student room and lounge where you are wel- 
comed to study or take a break over a cup of coffee 
with other mature students. 

Loyola Campus: AD-422 
SGW Campus: —_LB-517 


Advisors: 

Loyola: 

Brigeen Badour, AD-422, 848-3895 
brigeenb@alcor.concordia.ca 

SGW: 

Anne Marie Ferrari, 
amfe@alcor.concordia.ca 
Nelly Trakas, 
tran@alcor.concordia.ca 


LB-517, 848-3891 


LB-517, 848-3890 
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What’s 
Special 
About 
International 
Students? 


by Pat Hardt 


en the Editor of the Bridge asked me to write 
W/: article for this issue, I wondered what would 
be of interest to all the different international 
students who make up Concordia, while still addressing the 
theme of this issue—Attitude. After rejecting many possi- 
bilities, such as how to avoid academic failure/cross-cultur- 
al adaptation, an insightful political commentary /or a com- 
edy corner, I finally settled on a topic that I thought would 
be of interest to everyone: why international students are 
special. After all, I reasoned, we all love ourselves, (at least 
we should) so this topic should appeal to everyone. 
Then I asked myself, what’s really so special about inter- 
national students? What makes them so darn special? 
After giving it a little thought I came up with a whole 
bunch of reasons and here are a few which I personally find 
very exciting! 


Adventurous 

For the most part, international students are, by nature, 
very adventurous. Let’s face it, most of you wanted to come 
to a new country—to meet new people, see new sights, get 
an education—even if what you really wanted was to get 
away from home. Of course, studying was a great excuse — 
what parent would argue with that? Yes, siree, adventurous 
AND clever! 


Open minded 

Deciding to leave home and go abroad means that you 
have to be open to new experiences! As a student at 
Concordia, you certainly have had your share of new expe- 
riences, or so I’ve heard—I really only know a few of the 
Stories, and even less of the gossip! On second thought, 
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maybe I should just leave it at that. 
Yes, very open-minded. ..now let’s move on. 


Smart 
It goes without saying that you have to be 
SMART in order to get accepted at universi- 
ty, and you have to keep on being smart in 
order to stay in university—if not, as you 
often remind me, “My parents will kill me”! 
So that’s another thing I like about interna- 
tional students... you are a pretty smart bunch. 
Of course, I am probably a little biased, because 
I, too, came here as an international student! 


Pat Hardt Party Skills 


Another characteristic of international students is your 
ability to party and have fun. What other group of students 
is so willing to go on an interesting trip, learn about your 
new culture here in Quebec, sample other cuisines, get to 
know people from around the world, and be ready, willing, 
and able to kick back and party with these new friends at the 
drop of a hat/chapeau? Now, if only the rest of the world 
could be like International Students at Concordia we could 
all settle back and enjoy world peace! 


Peacemakers (hopefully) 

If some of you end up in politics, and find yourself sit- 
ting with opponents discussing nuclear arms, world pover- 
ty, or whether to start a war, you will hopefully remember 
your university experiences and suddenly see things a little 
bit differently...Concordia memories would come flooding 
back—making you more willing to negotiate, agree, or at 
least, consider a compromise...your perspective would be 
coloured with the warm sentiments of your multicultural 
Concordia experience.... Okay, maybe not always, but I’m 
willing to bet that your experience here has changed you 
and the way you see the world in ways you never could 
have imagined. In fact, since coming here, you probably 
approach everything you do with a _ different 
attitude! (I knew I could work that word into this article!) 


Special! 

So, international students, do remember that you enrich 
Concordia just by being here. All the things I mentioned 
above make you a very valuable part of the Concordia 
community. You and the characteristics you bring with you 
help to make Concordia one of the best, most exciting and 
innovative universities anywhere in the world. 

Here’s to a special bunch. I hope you have great 
Concordia memories this semester and always! And, don’t 
forget, here at Concordia, and in the real world, it’s really 
all about attitude! pA 

Note: an abbreviated version of the above was recently printed 
in Global View, a newsletter published by CISA, Concordia 
International Students Association. 


Financial 
Aid & 
Awards 


by Brenda Brisson 


positive attitude and awareness of the resources 
Anis to you may alleviate the stress caused by 
your financial concerns. Being a University student 
can sometimes be financially stressful, however, keeping a 
positive attitude can be beneficial. The Financial Aid & 
Awards Office is here to assist you and provide you with 
various programmes and services in order to lighten the 
weight that this financial burden may have put on you. 
Keeping a positive attitude may be difficult when you 
are wondering if you will be able to pay this month’s rent, 
pay for your tuition or even buy your textbooks for the 
semester. If you ever find yourself in this type of predica- 
ment don’t hesitate to come to the Financial Aid & Awards 
Office (located in LB-085) to inquire about the availability 
of services and resources. If you have applied for 
Government Student Aid you may be eligible to apply for a 
Tuition Deferral or a Bookstore Line of Credit. A Tuition 
Deferral may be beneficial to you in the sense that you may 
have applied for Student Aid and are awaiting the arrival of 
these funds in order to pay for your tuition fees. The process 
to obtain this form is to go to the Financial Aid & Awards 
Office with proof you are receiving Student Aid and a 
Financial Aid Officer will then see you and determine your 
eligibility for a deferral. A Bookstore Line of Credit may 
also be to your advantage if you are in a similar situation 
and have been unable to purchase your textbooks because of 
the delay of your Student Aid. The Bookstore Line of Credit 
allows you to purchase textbooks only from either 
Concordia Bookstore and repay when your Student Aid is 
made available to you. 


Juggling work and full-time studies is always a difficult 
task but, have you thought of working on campus? There 
are many advantages to working on campus - one being the 
convenience. If you are studying full-time and need to work 
to help finance your studies it may be more convenient to 
work on campus than to travel further for possibly the same 
income. There are quite a number of job opportunities 
through the Work Study Program and you may apply to 
them as long as you meet certain requirements. If you are an 
undergraduate student you must be registered for at least 12 
credits per semester. If you are a graduate student in a 
Diploma or Certificate Program then you should be regis- 
tered for at least 8 credits per semester. Students who are 
registered in a Master’s or Ph.D. Program should assure that 
they have a full-time status in their programme, as it is not 
the credit load which determines the status but rather the 
actual status of the student. Application forms are available 
from the Financial Aid & Awards Office and once complet- 
ed they should be returned to the same location. When the 
application has been processed you will receive a work 
authorization allowing you to participate in the programme, 
and only then will you be eligible to apply for jobs. 


Keeping a positive attitude 

may be difficult when 

you are wondering if you 

will be able to pay this 

month’s rent, pay for your 

tuition or even buy your 
“textbooks... 


These are only some of the services that we provide at 
the Financial Aid & Awards Office to make a student’s life 
(your life) a little more comfortable. We understand that 
occasionally University life can be overwhelming and 
stressful and many times this may be brought on by finan- 
cial difficulties. By trying to keep a positive outlook on 
University life and being aware of the resources available to 
you, you are already overcoming one of the greatest obsta- 
cles. Please do not hesitate to visit our office for more infor- 
mation on the availability of other programmes and servic- 
es. The Financial Aid & Awards Office is located in the 
McConnell Library Building (LB-085) on the Sir George 
Williams Campus. 5 
Brenda Brisson is the Coordinator, Client Services in the Financial 
Aid & Awards Office. 
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6s” 
Is for 
Attitude 


by Mary O'Malley 


ow that the school year is coming to an end, this is 

a good time to take stock of how successful you 

have been as a student in your first one or two 
semesters at Concordia. As you reflect on your first experi- 
ence here as a learner, you will want to assess your study 
skills and learning strategies in terms of how effective they 
were in enabling you to handle the workload in your pro- 
gramme. You should also assess your attitude to learning 
since the right mind-set is equally important to academic 
success. Here are 3 questions to help you rate your attitude 
to learning. 


Are you a curious learner? 

Curiosity may have killed the cat, as the old saying goes, 
but that same type of curiosity can bring students to life! 
You will be more motivated to learn when you are interest- 
ed in what you’re learning and see a purpose for it. That’s 
why it’s so important for students to have some clear career 
goals and to be in the right major. Another way to heighten 
your motivation and set purposes for learning is to ask lots 
of questions about your course material: “Why does this 
theory/concept/procedure work that way?” “What if it 
worked a different way?” “Which way works better and 
why?” ““What’s an example of this in the everyday world?” 
These are just a few of the questions that you want to be 
asking regularly about the concepts and ideas in each of 
your courses. Such questions can peak your curiosity, help 
raise your interest in the material, and give your brain a spe- 
cific job to do: find the answers. Active brains result in bet- 
ter learning. So always be curious. 
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Do you approach 
exams with a positive 
attitude? 

A positive attitude is 
surely the best approach 
to life in general, but pos- 
itive attitude is especially 
useful during a test or 

exam. Most students agree 
that exams are a source of 
anxiety: questions may be 
difficult, time to answer is lim- 
ited, and grades are important. 
wever, many students increase 
their anxiety and stress by thinking negative thoughts dur- 
ing an exam: “I won’t be able to get an “A” in this exam and 
that means my GPA will drop;” “These questions are so 
hard, I’ll probably fail;” “I’m so slow I’ll never get fin- 
ished;” and so on. During an exam, positive self-talk is 
essential to keep anxiety in control, to avoid panic attacks, 
and to keep stress at a useful level where your adrenalin 
pumps you into better performance. So walk into an exam 
with your head full of positive thoughts: “I’ve prepared for 
this exam so I’ll do OK;” “I know the important material in 
this course;” “If I don’t know the complete answer to a 
question, I’Il go for part marks.” Always view exams posi- 
tively as a chance to show what you know, and whenever 
negative thoughts start to creep in as the exam progresses, 
switch your head to the “positive channel.” 


Mary O'Malley Ho 


What did you learn from your mistakes? 

Learning is a life-long process for us all, and an impor- 
tant part of the learning process is making mistakes. If we 
never try anything new, if we never take a risk, we don’t 
make any mistakes but we don’t learn anything new either. 
As new students this year at Concordia, all of you tried 
something new over the past few months. And those of you 
who came back to school after time-off or who came to 
Concordia from another country or another part of Canada 
may have taken a big risk. You all put yourselves in a learn- 
ing situation and it’s likely that you made some mistakes. 
So as this semester draws to a close, now is a good time to 
take stock of what mistakes you made as a learner and what 
you learned as a result. Clarify for yourself the new learn- 
ing and study strategies you developed to meet the demands 
of learning in your university programme. As well, identify 
areas where you still need to make some improvements. 
This will enable you to make further changes and adjust- 
ments in your approach to learning as you continue your 
career as a student. 

When you have assessed your attitude to learning and 
reflected on what worked and didn’t work for you over the 
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by Jennifer Soutter 


he snow has just started 
to melt and guess what 
...it’s time to start 
~~ thinking about summer. It’s never too 
early to begin planning your job search to 
secure that perfect summer employment 
opportunity. 
Obtaining career-related summer work is impor- 
tant for a number of reasons. Firstly, you will be much 
more employable upon graduation with some prior indus- 
try work experience. And, it also gives you an opportunity 
to discover what you like and don’t like about a job and 
workplace environment. Lastly, it allows you to feel like 
you are putting all that studying to the test in the real world. 
You’ll be able to develop contacts for future networking 
needs, get a head start on learning about the job search 
process and, hopefully even get to save some money for 
next year’s tuition! 
If you think you’ll be looking for a job this summer 
make sure you follow the steps below: 
* Doaself-assessment—What are your interests? What do 
you have to offer? What are your goals this summer? 


Start Your 


Summer Job 
Search at CAPS 


¢ Write your resumé and cover letter. 

¢ Make an appointment with a SPA (Student Placement 
Officer) at CAPS so they can check over your resumé 
and make suggestions for its improvement. 

¢ After your resumé is as perfect as it can be, drop it off at 
CAPS for the summer CV bank, and/or make an appoint- 
ment to see a Placement Officer. 

* Make sure you check the CAPS website for job postings 
on a regular basis and apply for all the jobs you are inter- 
ested in. 

¢ Do as much of your own research as possible on poten- 
tial employers. The Career Resource Library (H-440) is 
an excellent place to start. 

And remember there are lots of resources available to 
you—use them. Ask if you need help and never give up. So 
come in to CAPS and make sure you get a head start on 
finding the right summer job for you. 

Your summer is already on the way to being a success, 


and it hasn’t even begun! 

For more information connect to: www.caps.concordia.ca 

Jennifer Soutter, is a Placement Officer at Career and Placement 
Services, Counselling and Development 
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past school year, you may decide that you would like to 
make some improvements. If so, the staff at Counselling 
and Development would be pleased to help. Counsellors are 
available to help you determine career goals and, if neces- 
sary, how to switch to the right major. We also have the 
Career Computer Lab and the Career Resource Centre to 
help you match your strengths and interests to a related 
career. As well, Learning Specialists can help you improve 
your learning strategies and find the right approach for each 
course. We can also help you improve your reading effi- 
ciency or your writing fluency. Counselling and 
Development is open all summer so just give us a call and 
make an appointment that suits your schedule. I think you’ll 
like our positive attitude to helping students! 4 

Mary O’Malley is the Learning & Study Skills Specialist at 
Counselling and Development 

SGW: Hall-440, 848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway (WC-101), 848-3555 

Website: http://cdev.concordia.ca 
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Fertile 
Minds 


Some Outstanding 
Students 


A sample of prize-winning students at Concordia: 


Andreas Arvanitogiannis, PhD 

Andreas Arvanitogiannis, a PhD graduate in Psychology 
at the Centre for Studies in Behavioural Neurobiology 
(CSBN), won a prix d’excellence from the Montreal Board 
of Trade for the best doctoral thesis defended in 1998 by a 
student in one of Montreal’s four universities in natural sci- 
ences and engineering. His work may eventually make it 
possible to treat problems like drug dependence, compul- 
sive gambling and depression. Arvanitogiannis, who also 
did his undergraduate work at Concordia, is now doing 
post-doctoral work at the CSBN. 


Christina Semeniuk, BSc 

Honours Ecology student Christina Semeniuk was the 
winner of the 1999 Governor-General’s Silver Medal at 
spring convocation for having the highest cumulative GPA 
in the university, as well as a score of other prizes and schol- 
arships. As a member of the Science College, the under- 
graduate student was able to do several original research 
projects and have her work published, an incredible oppor- 
tunity for a Bachelor’s student. She was accepted into a PhD 
programme at the University of Aberdeen in Scotland, but 
will first study sharks and marine biology for her Master’s 
at Simon Fraser University. 


Jethro Bushenbaum 

Diploma in Accountancy Jethro Bushenbaum, a graduate 
of Concordia’s Diploma in Accountancy programme, 
achieved the highest grade in Canada at the rigorous four- 
day Uniform Final Examinations (UFE), which is adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Fellow Concordians joined him in taking the top five spots 
in Quebec, with another tied for ninth. All six are already 
working at accounting firms. 


Mary St. Hilaire, BSc 


When Mary St. Hilaire started her BSc seven years ago, she 
could only attend part-time. As a physically challenged per- 
son, staying at school all day presented complications, such 
as toting food around with her and carrying textbooks. St. 
Hilaire acquired an assistance dog, Linus, in 1995, and a 
professor modified a laboratory for her to be able to access 
it independently. She received her degree amidst much 
applause at spring convocation. St. Hilaire is now starting 
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an MSc programme in McGill’s Department of Neurology 
and Neurosurgery. 


Jody Patterson, BFA 

Graduate Jody Patterson said that it was the multidisci- 
plinary approach taken by Concordia’s Art History 
Department and the way faculty supported her efforts that 
piqued her interest, and allowed her to incorporate her var- 
ied background into her studies. She won an internship to 
study at the Leonard Bina and Ellen Art Gallery last year, 
and will be staying at Concordia to pursue a Master’s 
degree, possibly on the role of video in Canadian contem- 
porary art. With the help of a Northern Science Training 
Program grant, she visited Igloolik this summer to study an 
all-Inuit video company, Isuma Productions. 


Laurent Jabre, BEng 

Laurent Jabre began seriously tinkering with machines 
as a 15-year-old in his native Lebanon. He took apart his 
remote-control toy car and turned it into a device to open 
and close doors at the push of a button. He was the top stu- 
dent in Mechanical Engineering last spring and is now a 
Canadian citizen. He is employed at CAE’s flight simulator 
division, working on flight controls. 

This article was produced by the Public Relations Office and was 
originally printed in The Rector's Report 1998-1999 


Learning to Fly 


by Michael Cooper 


have described me in some very unflattering ways. 

I think that the term most used has been “lazy.” The 
interesting thing is that I have never thought of myself as 
such. I wish that I could look back with clarity at those 
wasted years but all that remains are vague memories. I was 
unable to concentrate for more than short periods. Writing 
was practically impossible and I was always amazed at 
those who did well. To me they were the oddballs. It never 
occurred to me that I was the one with the problem. 

Reading was my only escape and it was the only thing 
that I was good at. I would sit for hours on end, stopping 
only to grab a sandwich. My reading was selective and per- 
haps this should have given the many psychiatrists my par- 
ents sent me to a clue to my real problem. Adventure books 
made up the core of my reading and I still remember the 
hours spent with Frank and Joe Hardy, their friends Chet 
and Biff, their speedboat aptly named The Sleuth. I read and 
reread these detective stories, never tiring of them and usu- 
ally finding something that I had missed in a previous read. 

I was a great starter and a terrible finisher. Every year I 
would start off full of hope and promise but after a month or 
so my old habits would come to the surface. That much 
about myself I could see. What I could never fathom was a 
way to resolve the problem. In those days Services for 
Disabled Students did not exist. No one understood that 
there might be a way to help people in my position. 

They did their best with what they knew and helped me 
somewhat. My eyesight was poor and my coordination 
almost non-existent. I was unable to catch a ball until I was 
almost sixteen years old. During the years at high school I 
spent countless hours at an eye specialist and it seemed to 
help my coordination, but no matter what was tried the 
results were discouraging. There was little improvement in 
my grades or my attitude. 

I attended one year of University in the sixties and then 
headed out to join the work force. I returned to Concordia 
last September carrying with me a lot of mixed emotions. I 
had recently become a pilot as well as a travel agent. The 
process of achieving these goals had been quite strenuous 
and my success gave me hope that I could now be success- 
ful at the university level. 

I couldn’t help but wonder though if the demons would 
return. Would I be able to maintain the required effort over a 
prolonged period? Note taking was going to be difficult, if 
not impossible. How would I overcome this problem? 
Studying without proper notes is very difficult and my writ- 
ing skills are so limited that the little that I am able to jot 
down during a lecture is generally unreadable. My courses 
both in flying and at IATA were basically memory courses. 


[ie my fifty odd years on this planet many people 


Examination questions were multiple choice or short answer. 

University courses would not be so forgiving. I agonized 
for a long time before accepting the challenge. In early 
October, at the urging of one of my professors, I paid a visit 
to Services for Disabled Students. I chatted with Leo 
Bissonette for a few minutes and he briefly explained the 
system. If I wanted to come under their jurisdiction, I would 
first have to be tested. Several appointments with a physiol- 
ogist and many weeks later I was sent back to Services for 
Disabled Students, clutching the test reports that would 
open the doors for me. I could hardly wait. Things were 
going to be different. I could write my exams on a comput- 
er. My thoughts would be transferred directly to the screen. 
I would be able to edit them and hopefully this would make 
them clearer and more concise. If nothing else the professor 
would be able to read my contributions. 

Besides being allowed the use of a computer and extra 
time, I was also permitted to write my examinations in a 
room by myself. The testing sessions had identified ADD as 
a possible problem area. I tend to be distracted very easily 
by background noises. No matter how hard I try to shut 
them out I am unable to do so. 

My doctor prescribed Ritalin for me and started a regime 
to see if this would help my condition. I was amazed at the 
difference. The feeling was not unlike my first day wearing 
glasses. I had lived in a blurry world for so long that it was 
hard for me to accept what I now saw. For several days I 
would put on 
and take off 
my glasses 
continually 
comparing 
both views. The 
affect of the Ritalin was equally as dramatic. No longer was 
I falling asleep in the middle of lectures. I would walk away 
from a conversation still remembering what had been said 
and reading textbooks, too, became much easier. My marks 
steadily improved. Cs and Ds quickly became As and Bs. 
School became a whole lot more fun. 

Services for Disabled Students is staffed by an extraordi- 
nary group of people. They help you feel good about your- 
self and at no time does anyone make you feel inferior. You 
are assigned a caseworker who charts your progress and 
helps to smooth out any wrinkles that may develop. Nelly 
Trakas, who was assigned my case, is a real gem. I invari- 
ably leave her office feeling great. A friendly face always 
greets me on my many visits to the office on the fifth floor 
of the Hall building. After a few visits it is easy to gauge 
whether someone has time to hear you out or if a quick hello 
would be more appropriate. I always go see them when I get 
a mark back. It started because I was so excited by my 
improvement but it has become a tradition. It is my way of 
saying thanks. 4 

This article first appeared in The Bridge, Fall 1998. Since then, 


Michael has gone on to win a scholarship and has made the Dean's 
List. Congratulations Michael. 
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THE RIGHT ATTITUDE ABOUT 


Your sexual orientation 


by Dale Robinson 


investing in those areas where you have the most con- 

trol and influence and which are likely to bring about 
the biggest returns. As gay, lesbian, and bi-sexual stu- 
dents one of the biggest returns in your personal 
life may be in focusing on internal sources of 
self-esteem such as your attitude. This can 
positively impact not only your self- 
esteem but also how you are seen by 
others. 

No doubt, having the right attitude 
about anything can take you far in 
achieving the results that you desire. 
That is, expecting that you will be suc- 
cessful and that you deserve to be suc- 
cessful will, likely, result in your being 
successful. 

With regard to sexual orientation, what is 
the right attitude to have and how does it affect 
your self-esteem and others acceptance of you? 

Having the right attitude about your sexual orienta- 
tion means first and foremost accepting yourself. Accepting 
yourself means liking yourself, respecting yourself. But it 
also means coming to terms with the fact that you are gay, 
lesbian or bi-sexual and looking at what effect your sexual 
orientation has in your life. While some variability will 
exist amongst individuals, the criteria for self-acceptance 
will include some common elements. You are more likely to 
accept your sexual orientation if you see it positively affect- 
ing your life, that is if you: have supportive friends and 
family; can be out (at school, home, work); have had posi- 
tive role models of different orientations; are connected to 
the gay, lesbian, bi-sexual community; feel comfortable 
with sexuality in general and homosexuality in particular. 

What if you don’t have these criteria for self-accept- 
ance? How can you proactively help yourself to have the 
right attitude about your sexuality? Well, there are a num- 
ber of things you might do. First, you could create your own 
supportive environment made up of friends who love and 
validate your life choices. Similarly, you might consider 
joining some of the many functions within the larger gay, 
lesbian or bi-sexual communities or those within 
Concordia. On campus, for example, you can take part 
in the Concordia Queer Collective or “Pride” a discussion 
group for lesbian, gay or bi-sexual students offered at 
Counselling and Development. These types of supportive 
environments may function as “family” for those students 
who don’t have the support of their families of origin. 
And as research has shown, being involved with a support- 


S uccess in your personal life means being proactive; 
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Dale Robinson 


ive community is crucial in developing a positive sexual 
identity. 

As a minority group, gays, lesbians and bi-sexuals often 

look to role models outside of the dominant culture 
for examples of how others have dealt with the 
pressures of being “different” and lived pro- 
ductive, rewarding lives. For your own role 
models you can choose from people who 
are known personally to you, from peo- 
ple who are simply known to you, such 
as celebrities, or even from fictional 
characters in literature. These role 
models can be inspirational when 
you're trying to map out a life course 
that validates your sexuality. 
Having the right attitude also means 
feeling at ease with yourself and, where 
appropriate, being open with others. As an 
added benefit, being open with others can help 
reduce societal homophobia and prejudice. So 
coming out has a dual purpose; benefitting not only 
yourself but the larger culture as well. 

Coming to terms with your own feelings about homo- 
sexuality, may involve looking at your personal history. 
When did you first hear about homosexuality? What did 
you hear? What role models have you had? Like many indi- 
viduals, you may find that portrayal of gay, lesbian or bi- 
sexual role models was either completely absent or negative 
in your personal history. Recognizing the effects of this 
family and cultural conditioning can be the first step in 
reframing your feelings and creating a positive identity for 
yourself, 

What you are attempting to do in all these aforemen- 
tioned exercises is to come to terms with your feelings 
about your sexuality, the historical roots of those feelings 
and finally, how you might modify your environment and 
your behavior to be more self-supportive and validating. 

While gay, lesbian or bi-sexual individuals, are not 
responsible for the homophobia that still exists in our cul- 
ture, we are responsible for its manifestation within our- 
selves. We must look at our own internalized homophobia 
and attitudes if we are to successfully tackle those within 
our culture. The attitudes we have about ourselves, how we 
live our lives, how we show acceptance and respect of our- 
selves and each other will go a long way to counter nega- 
tive societal attitudes and prejudice. But more importantly , 
how we feel about ourselves will go a long way in our own 
happiness and what could be more important than that?! 


The 
English 
Language 


No wonder the 
English language is so 
very difficult to learn: 
¢We polish the Polish furniture. 
¢ After a number of Novocain injections, 
my jaw got number. 
¢ He could lead if he would get the lead out. 
¢ A farm can produce produce. 
¢ The dump was so full it had to refuse refuse. 
¢ The soldier decided to desert in the desert. 
¢ The present is a good time to present the present. 
¢ At the Army base, a bass was painted on the head of a 
bass drum. 
¢ The dove dove into the bushes. 
¢ The insurance for the invalid was invalid. 
¢ The bandage was wound around the wound. 
¢ There was a row among the oarsmen about how to row. 
¢ They were too close to the door to close it. 
¢ The buck does funny things when the does are present. 
¢ They sent a sewer down to stitch the tear in the sewer 
line. 
¢ To help with planting, the farmer taught his sow to sow. 
¢ The wind was too strong to wind the sail. 
¢ Ished a tear when I saw the tear in my clothes. 
¢ Thad to subject the subject to a series of tests. 
¢ How can I intimate this to my most intimate friend? 
¢ I spent last evening evening out a pile of dirt. 
¢ It took a minute to clean up the minute traces of dirt off 
the floor. 


On Nature’s Favourite 
Springtime Activity 
This guy came up to me in a bar and said, “Hey Cupcake, 


can I buy you a drink?” I said, “No, but I’ll take the three 
bucks.”— Margaret Smith 


Love is like an hourglass, with the heart filling up as the 
brain empties.— Jules Renard 


If love is the answer, can you rephrase the question? 

— Lily Tomlin 

The difference between being in a relationship and being in 
prison is that in prisons they let you play softball on the 
weekends.— Bobby Kelton 


Love is an exploding cigar which we willingly smoke. 
— Lynda Barry 


A lot of people wonder how you know you’re in love. Just 
ask yourself this one question: “Would I mind being finan- 
cially destroyed by this person?”— Ronnie Shakes 


My parents have been married for fifty years. I asked my 
mother how they did it. She said, “You just close your eyes 
and pretend it’s not happening.”— Rita Rudner 


I date this girl for two years and then the nagging started: “I 
wanna know your name.”— Mike Binder 


I joined a singles group in my neighborhood. The other day 
the president called me up and said, ““Welcome to the group. 
I want to find out what kind of activities you like to plan.” 
I said, “Well, weddings.”— Lynn Harris 

Marriage is a wonderful institution, but who wants to live 
in an institution?— Groucho Marx 


I don’t think of myself as single. I’m romantically chal- 
lenged.— Stephanie Piro 
(off the Net) 


nitions You Won’t Find 
in the Dictionary 


Abdicate-v., to give up all hope of ever having a flat 
stomach 


Esplanade~v., to attempt an explanation while drunk 
Willy-nilly—adj., impotent 

Flabbergasted-—adj., appalled over how much weight you 
have gained. 


Negligent—adj., describes a condition in which you 
absent-mindedly answer the door in your nightie. 


Lymph-yv., to walk with a lisp 
Gargoyle-n., an olive-flavoured mouthwash 
Bustard-n., a very rude Metrobus driver 
Coffee—n., a person who is coughed upon 


Flatulence-—n., the emergency vehicle that picks you up 
after you are run over by a steamroller 


Balderdash-n., a rapidly receding hairline 


Semantics-n., pranks conducted by young men studying 
for the priesthood, including such things as gluing the pages 
of the priest’s prayer book together just before vespers 


Rectitude—n., the formal dignified demeanor assumed by 
a proctologist immediately before he examines you 


Marionettes-n., residents of Washington D.C. who have 
been jerked around by the mayor 


Oyster-n., a person who sprinkles his conversation with 
Yiddish expressions 


Circumvent-n., the opening in the front of boxer shorts 
(off the Net) 
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Don’t Shoot a Gift Horse 


Time for an Attitude Shift on the Millennium Scholarships 


by Anita Grace 


The Gazette gave a reception on October 6, 1999 to present two annual awards to outstanding graduate diploma students in print journalism. The 
Susan Carson Award was presented to Anita Grace (left), and the Philip Fisher Award to Michelle Rainer and Catherine Solyom (right). 


ou know the old expression— 
Vf eer look a gift horse in the 

mouth? Well, when that gift is 
federal Millennium Scholarships, 
people aren’t only looking in the 
horse’s mouth; they’re sending him 
off to the dentist. 

Lately there’s been quite a bit of 
talk about these awards, which the 
federal government recently doled out 
across Canada. But it seems to me 
there’s a lack of information in all the 
coverage and a definite lack of per- 
spective. 

Back in 1997 the government 
announced their plan to invest $2.5 
billion to improve access to post-sec- 
ondary education in Canada, and 
founded the Canada Millennium 
Scholarship Foundation, a private 
organization invested with public 
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money. This year the Foundation gave 
over $215 million in more than 75, 
000 individual awards. An estimated 
1400 of those awards went to 
Concordia students, averaging $1,500 
each. 

The recipients, who did not have to 
apply for the awards, were eligible 
simply because they are currently 
receiving government financial assis- 
tance. Each scholarship reduces the 
individual’s student loan debt, basi- 
cally forgiving a portion of the loan. 
This is the first year of a 10-year pro- 
gramme in which students will see 
direct payments into their accumulat- 
ed debts. 

Sounds pretty good, eh? But 
instead of the sound of a collective 
sigh of relief as students across the 
country feel their debt load suddenly 


grow lighter, what we hear is a 
cacophony of complaints. Students in 
Ontario are complaining because they 
are not being issued cheques—the 
money is deposited directly into the 
bank to pay the existing debt. 
Students in Quebec somehow think 
this means the banks are the ones ben- 
efitting. And the Quebec government, 
not wanting feds intervening in their 
education system, stalled agreements 
for four months after all other 
provinces had signed on. 

The federal government wants to 
give students money? How dare they! 

I'll admit, I am a little biased. 
When I got home from my Christmas 
holidays in Saskatchewan there was a 
letter waiting for me from the govern- 
ment. Two thousand dollars is being 
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by David Tabakow 


t may surprise you to 
[iin that university 
surveys indicate that 
75% of first-year students who drop 
out of university do not have academ- 
ic problems. They leave because their 
i. experience at Concordia does not seem to 
~ connect in any meaningful way with their 
hopes, aspirations and everyday lives. They don’t 
know why they have come here, they feel isolated 
from other students, and they don’t see how Concordia 
will help them get where they’re going. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is very difficult to stay motivated. In short, 
unless you feel that you’re part of the university communi- 
ty, you’re likely to have an attitude that is not conducive to 
success. 

But to develop a proper attitude, one that allows you to 
take advantage of all Concordia offers, requires that you 
undertake certain tasks. You need to clarify your academic, 
career, and personal goals, and identify the obstacles block- 
ing your achievement of each goal. Then you develop suc- 
cess strategies for overcoming these obstacles. A good way 


On Not 


Getting 
Overwhelmed 
by Concordia 


to begin these tasks is to ask yourself the following ques- 
tions: What, concretely, do I really desire to achieve (all As 
this semester, a career-related part-time job next semester, 
etc)? If I were going to change this desire from an idle wish 
into an actual plan, what is the first thing I would have to 
do? How much do I believe in my own plan? How confident 
am I that I will actually take this first step on the road to 
success? If I think I might need some help in getting start- 
ed, how should I proceed? 

May we suggest The Student Success Centre. It offers a 
number of workshops to help students get focused on suc- 
cess. For example: Becoming a Successful Student; 
Achieving Personal & Academic Goals; Motivate Yourself; 
and Stop Procrastinating Now! 

Descriptions of these and the many other helpful Student 
Success Workshops may be found in our Winter 2000 
Workshop Series, available both in Counselling & 
Development (H-440) and at the Student Success Centre 
(H-481). Why not drop in and talk to one of our friendly, 
helpful staff who will introduce you to a wealth of success- 
oriented materials and help you to turn your dreams of suc- 
cess into a concrete, detailed Success Plan. 545 


continued from page |6 

knocked off my student loan debt. 
Having not heard anything about the 
Millennium Scholarships at the time, I 
was both surprised and thrilled. But 
what surprised me even more is the 
negative publicity I saw in the next 
few weeks. 

Students complain that they don’t 
get to decide what to do with the 
money. If someone bought you a car, 
would you complain you didn’t get to 
choose the colour as well? It’s free 
money, folks. And you obviously 
needed it if you’re in debt! 

Jean Lapierre, Director of 
Communications at the Millennium 
Scholarship Foundation, told me the 
awards are given out purely on a need 
basis. Money is divided between 


provinces according to population and 
is then distributed to students with the 
greatest need. So the students receiv- 
ing the awards are already riding the 
poverty line. Should we really be com- 
plaining when we get a helping hand? 

Another criticism is that banks are 
the first to benefit, since money is 
deposited directly into the institution 
that financed the loan. 

I talked to Marie-Josee, the finan- 
cial consultant who handles my loan 
at the Royal Bank. She told me if I 
was to take two years to pay off 
$2,000 of loan debt, assuming I make 
every payment on time, I would pay 
over $100 in additional interest. 
Having $2,000 taken off my debt 
means the bank will be getting $100 
less from me. 


As for Quebec not wanting federal 
intervention in their education, the 
foundation agreed that half of the $70 
million given to Quebec could be put 
directly into student services within 
the provincial system. No other pro- 
vince received the same concession. 

To put it bluntly, I don’t see what 
all the fuss is about. I’m not writing a 
PR piece for Chretien’s government 
or denying that there are huge finan- 
cial problems facing our universities; 
I’m just wondering why it is that 
when something good comes our way 
we look first for ways to criticize it. 

Actually, if I think about it, we 
aren’t really taking this gift horse to 
the dentist to find out what’s wrong. 
We’re just shooting the horse straight 


off. 
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Ombuds Office 


(848-4964) 


Office of Rights 
and 


Responsibilities 
(848-4857) 


Drop in to our office at 2100 Mackay Street, 
Room 100, (PR 100) 
E-mail us at ombuds@vax2.concordia.ca 
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EG 


HARASSMENT, 


SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT, 


DISCRIMINATION, 
THREATS 


If you believe that you have been harassed, sex- 


ually harassed or discriminated against on cam- 
pus, or if someone has threatened you, consult 
the Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities. 
Consultations are completely confidential—the 
Advisor will help you to explore your options 
and make an informed decision about how the 
problem might be resolved. Don’t wait until a 
situation is really serious before getting advice. 
You can also obtain information and advice 
about off-campus problems, such as harassment 
at work, stalking or date rape. For the complete 
text of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, 
see your Undergraduate Calendar, pages 70-78. 


For an appointment, call 848-4857, or send an 
e-mail message to: 

spilhas@ vax2.concordia.ca 

Sally Spilhaus, Advisor, Rights and 
Responsibilities 


Concordia U niversity 

1455, de Maisonneuve West 

Montreal (QC) 

H3G 1M8 

tel: (514) 848-4857, fax: (514) 848-4515 


Attitu de 
Do you have an 
eating disorder? 


by Anita Grace 


nile university students work in an environment 
that focuses on intellectual accomplishment, 
studies show that many still place unhealthy 


emphasis on appearance and weight, at times leading to 
life-threatening disorders. 

Maria,* an attractive young woman with a degree in edu- 
cation was successful in university academics and sports, 
even competing at national level volleyball. But she spent 
her student years bingeing and exercising obsessively. 

“I would get upset with myself,” she said. “I was an 
educated, intelligent person and I was still falling into these 
patterns.” Maria admitted to being driven by the perception 
that she was never good enough, never attractive enough. 

Eating disorders such as anorexia and bulimia are receiv- 
ing increased attention lately. According to the Ontario 
Mental Health Association, 38,000 women across Canada 
suffer from anorexia and 114,000 from bulimia. People at 
the highest risk of developing these disorders are white 
middle-class females between the ages of 15 and 25, said 
Owen Moran, Concordia’s health educator. He added this 
population demographic is over-represented at this univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Susan Bates, a private-practice psychiatrist who 
works part-time at Concordia and specializes in eating dis- 
orders, said the most common problem among university 
students is “eating behaviours’—things like bingeing, 
excessive dieting, fasting and obsessive exercise. 

“T binged a lot and I would do like 100 sit-ups for the one 
brownie I ate,” said Maria. “Simply put, I thought if I was 
thinner and more beautiful I wouldn’t have any problems 
anymore.” She can laugh about this now, but for a period of 
her life this was something she took very seriously. 

Research from the American National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) shows that beginning in pre-school 


and continuing into middle age, evaluation of physical 
appearance is closely linked to self-esteem, even in situa- 
tions ‘where one might expect intelligence to be more 
important. 

Thousands of women across Canada share Maria’s 
desire to be thinner and more beautiful. Dr. Bates said 
80 percent of Canadian women are on a diet at any time. 
Moran said 95 percent of women are termed “body image 
dissatisfied.” While for some this can mean diets and aero- 
bics classes, for others it becomes a dangerous obsession. 
Professor Maureen Robinson, director of counselling at 
the University of Manitoba, estimates that one in five 
women under 40 have attempted purging as a form of 
weight control. 

And this problem is not restricted to women. 


The most common problem among 
university students is “eating 
behaviours” —things like bingeing, 
excessive dieting, fasting and 
obsessive exercise. 


David* remembers dropping to 119 pounds when he was 
in his early twenties, making his 5’9” frame unnaturally 
gaunt. “I look at pictures now—I looked terrible. But I 
couldn’t see that then.” 

“It’s kind of an obsession, just wanting to be perfect,” 
he said. “It’s about having control of your body.” 

People are often quick to blame cultural and media mes- 
sages, which place great importance on good looks, of an 
often unattainable standard, as a measure for self-worth. 
But Joyce Gampel, a member of the eating disorder team at 
Montreal’s Argyle Institute, said this is too simplistic. 
While media beauty standards can be a contributing factor, 
actual eating disorders are a multi-dimensional phenomena. 
She added it is not helpful to box factors into issues of con- 
trol or the desire to be skinny. “Many factors come togeth- 
er,” she said, “like personality traits and family dynamics.” 

There is a necessary distinction to be made between eat- 
ing disorders, which are treated as psychological, mental 
health issues, and abnormal eating patterns. University 
Health Services can refer students to places like the Argyle 
Institute for treatment if they have a full-blown disorder. 
But Health Services also focus on addressing issues of 
unhealthy body images, the common root of destructive eat- 
ing behaviours. 

During the second week of February, designated as 
Eating Disorder Awareness week in Canada, information 
tables were set up on campus offering information and serv- 
ices to university students. “We encourage people to take a 
critical look at media’s images of skinny happy people,” 
said Moran. If you missed it, contact Health Services at 
848-3565 for more information. 

*names and identities have been changed 
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THE 
y LOYOLA 
CHAPEL 

ISA 

HIDDEN 

TREASURE 


by Nancy Marelli 
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aLoyota Chapel, 
date unknown 


| This image i 
from a set of 


postcards produ 
1933-1944. 


pc-4 Concordia Archives 


e FC Building on the Loyola Campus contains 

the Loyola Chapel and the F.C. Smith Auditorium. 

The chapel currently serves the Concordia ecu- 

menical community, and the F.C. Smith Auditorium is used 
by the Theatre Department. 

Take a few minutes and visit the chapel if you have never 
been there. It’s a beautiful, quiet space which is available to 
anyone no matter what their 
religious beliefs or affilia- 
tion. When a service is in 
progress you can_ enter 
through the front door, facing 
on Sherbrooke Street. If the 
front door is locked you can 
easily get to the chapel 
through a short hallway from 
the Administration Building. 
From the main entrance in 
the AD Building, turn right 
and walk down the hallway 
which leads directly to the 
chapel. 

In the original Loyola 
College building plan of 
1913, the chapel was intend- 
ed to be where the Central 
Building currently stands. 
Money was in short supply in 


These pictures of the 
Loyala Chapel doors 
and the interior are 


also from the set of 
postcards produced 
between 1933-1944. 


the early Loyola days and building projects happened as 
money became available. When the campus was occupied 
in 1916 the student chapel was housed in the east wing 
basement of the Junior or High School Building (now the 
Psychology Building). Local residents soon began attend- 
ing mass in the Loyola chapel, and in 1917 an English 
Roman Catholic parish was formally established and run by 


continued on page 22 
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continued from page 21 

the Jesuits. It was only in the 1930s that the funding was 
finally available to build a separate chapel building for the 
College which would also serve as the parish church. The 
Loyola Rector at that time, Thomas McMahon, S.J., decid- 
ed not to follow the original campus block design, but to 
place the chapel facing Sherbrooke Street and the larger 
community. There it still stands, now a Sherbrooke Street 
West landmark. 

The Loyola Chapel building was designed by Architect 
Henri Labelle, and it fits well with the style of the original 
Loyola buildings of 1916—the Administration Building, 
the Refectory, and the Psychology Building (formerly 
known as the Junior or High School Building). The chapel 
was blessed and officially opened on April 2, 1933. It was 
built in memory of Charles Francis Smith and Margaret 
McNally, the parents of Francis C. Smith, S.J. When Father 
Smith, a Loyola graduate, took his final vows of poverty in 
the Jesuit order, some of his family inheritance was put 
towards the building of the long-awaited Loyola chapel and 
auditorium. The auditorium was named in his honour after 
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his death. The downstairs auditorium was completed in 
1934, followed by the foyer seven years later. The auditori- 
um was the main venue for Loyola productions of various 
kinds until the Concert Hall was opened in 1990, and it has 
been a popular west-end site for theatre, concerts, and 
recitals, including a performance by Thelonius Monk. 

The building continued to serve as both a chapel for 
Loyola College, and as church for St. Ignatius Parish until 
the opening of a separate, new parish church building on 
West Broadway in 1967. The church was erected by the 
parish on land sold to them by Loyola College in 1964. The 
Jesuits are now no longer responsible for the parish. 

The Loyola chapel steeple rises 132 feet. The doors are 
red oak, but they have been painted grey on the outside. 
The stone decorations on the building include the Jesuit 
IHS emblem above the front door, the Loyola shield over 
the west entrance to the auditorium, and theatre symbols 
over the auditorium east entrance. 

There are three plaques in the chapel vestry giving a 
little history of the building. The chapel’s high vaulted 

continued on page 23 
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ceilings are lined with heavy beams of BC fir. The 
chapel contains new colours installed in 1976 for the 
Duchess of Connaught’s Own Irish Canadian 
Rangers. This was a WWI regiment founded in 1914 
and raised by Loyola men in 1916, which was broken 
up in 1917. The current colours replaced the original 
colours, which were brought to the Loyola Chapel in 
1933. The Duchess of Connaught was the patron of 
the regiment, which was formed when her husband, 
the Duke of Connaught, was Governor General of 
Canada. 

The stained glass windows include the chancel 
window dedicated to the four Evangelists, and two 
rose windows in the transepts dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart (west side) and the Virgin Mary (east side). 
Over the main door, there is a window dedicated to the 
Canadian Martyrs, a gift of the surviving Irish 
Canadian Rangers, erected at the time of the chapel con- 
struction, in memory of the officers and men of the regi- 
ment. The large central panels and two of the smaller cen- 
tral panels of this window portray the eight martyrs. The 
upper left panel depicts the seal of the Jesuit Order, and the 
upper right panel is the Irish Rangers’s regimental badge, 
while the two corner panels at the bottom are the Coat of 
Arms of the Loyola and Onaz branches of the family of 
Saint Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits, which were combined 


Ballet, performance mm spring 
Convocation Mass, #75 (first ~, 
Concordia convocat 
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in various ways over the years to form the unofficial crest 
of Loyola College. The panels for the current altar (installed 
in May 1999) were hand carved in walnut by Robert Nagy, 
a past Concordia chaplain, who also made the processional 
cross which is in a stand behind the altar. 

Since the merger of Loyola and Sir George Williams 
(1974), the chapel has been an ecumenical place of worship 
in which services from many different religions, and other 
events, have taken place. It is a popular wedding site for 
students. a 


Conductor Elizabeth Haughey 
with the Loyola Orchestra, 
ca. 1973. 


A> 
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GRADUATE HOUSE 
The Resource Centre for Grad 


Graduate House 


"home away from home" 
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